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DEDICATION. 

— ♦— 

TO 

MY WORTHY AND EXCELLENT FRIEND 

THE EEV. JAMES MULES, LL.B. 



A FRIENDSHIP of not less than sixty years, and that 
friendship uninterrupted, we have experienced through 
boyhood and manhood; companions in recreation and 
toil; the former more especially in our favourite 
, amusement of " fishing," when in early life we passed 
our school-boy days, forgetful, I fear, that those hours 
were intended, not to teach the young idea how to 
fish, but how to shoot. Our recreation, let me believe, 
however, was not a vicious one, — for the good old 
Izaak Walton tells us that Angling is an art worthy 
the knowledge and practice of a wise man, and that 
contemplation and action belong to this honest, in- 
genuous, quiet, and harmless art of Angling. 

It is with no small degree of pleasure I dedicate 
this treatise, on the best mode of rendering fishing a 
merciful pursuit, to you, my early friend, knowing 
that I place it in the hands of one possessed with the 
milk of human kindness, and who, mindful of that 
celebrated passage in Shakespeare, — " the poor beetle 
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*' which we tread upon finds a pang as great as when a 
"giant dies," — would not wantonly and unnecessarily 
hurt the smallest insect. " Blessed are the merciful, 
" for they shall obtain mercy," is a voice from Heaven, 
to be heard, not in behalf of man alone, but of all God's 
creatures here on earth. Although an almost un- 
interrupted prosecution of the duties of our high 
calling have left you little time and leisure, in middle 
and later life, to follow the pursuit of which I have 
taken in hand to hold converse, yet I well know your 
taste and relish for fishing have never been lost; nor 
have you seen cause to condemn it, if followed in a 
way of wise moderation, and in subservience to those 
claims of duty which devolve upon every Christian, 
and, with accumulated force and sanction, on every 
Christian minister. • 

With every sentiment of regard, esteem, and 
friendship, 

I subscribe myself. 

My dear and valued friend. 
Yours most faithfully, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



So MANY publications on the art of fishing have 
issued from the press, that it might appear at 
first sight supei-fluous to say anything further 
on the subject. The art, it is true, has been 
largely developed, still it appears to one accus- 
tomed to this fascinating amusement for more 
than sixty years, that some few fresh hints might 
be given to render it more complete. This, how- 
ever, is not the principal object of this work, 
written, according to its title, to reduce the prac- 
tice to the principle of mercy. We speak here 
as regards comparative mercy; since field and 
river sports cannot in themselves be devoid 
altogether of pain and suffering to those animals 
or fish we endeavour to capture. I would here, 
by the way, remark that the river sport is far 
less cruel than the field sports. This will be 
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considered a bold remark ; but I fear not to carry 
out its truth in the following treatise, and to show 
clearly (if my directions be followed) that the 
former sport is mercy compared with the latter. 

Here are no broken legs or wings in half-shot 
hares and birds to torment the sufferers^ — no 
lengthened course to agonise the pursued till 
their hearts are broken — a frequent occurrence in 
the hunted hare. We might here allude also to 
the patient fox, pursued, run down, and torn limb 
from limb by its voracious enemies, yet never 
heard to complain. As well again to the timid 
hunted deer, whose piteous cries and tears " in 
" vain bespeak her grief." Death, it is true, is the 
fate of the captured fish, but not a lingering 
death, unless unnecessarily made so by the mer- 
ciless fisherman. This I have to prove, and this 
is the object of the present little work — its prin- 
cipal object, though combined with some few hints 
on the art of fishing, which may not have ap- 
peared in former publications ; for, in truth, un- 
less from recollection, not one direction has 
been copied from any work on fishing : they are 
all original. 



PREFACE. IX 

" Better precepts if you can impart, 

" Why do: I'll follow them with all my heart " 

is the observation of Horace, as copied by a 
well-known writer on the art of angling. In this 
quotation, if applied to merciful rules in fishing, 
I gladly concur ; it being a certain fact, the more 
mercy we show in our sports and pastimes, the 
more shall we enjoy the same, especially in those 
hours we spend in the noble art of angling. 

The state of our fisheries, whether in the sea 
or our large rivers, as a supply of cheap and 
wholesome food for the teeming millions of our 
increasing population, has attracted attention in 
Parliament, and among thinking and benevolent 
persons. Should the subject attain its due weight 
and just proportion of interest, it will be no small 
service to the cause of human happiness and 
improvement that the principle of mercy in the 
capturing of fish should prevail. 

During the pleasing hours occupied in compiling 
these sheets, a curious legendary tale fell in the 
author's way, which, although it exhibits a sample 
of the marvellous, painted in glowing colours by a 
heated fancy, yet, under the guise of fable, there 
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are certain lessons of philosophy, amid much of 
exaggeration and paradox indeed, that we offer no 
apology for introducing it to the curious among 
our readers. The account is taken from the second 
volume of Addison's "Travels." That such a 
writer allowed it a place in his works, entitles this 
literary curiosity to a passing notice. 

St Anthony is also very famous for his sermons ; the 
most remarkable of which is that which he preached to 
a company of fishes. As the audience and the sermon 
are both extraordinary, I shall set down the account at 
length. When the heretics would not regard his preach- 
ing, he betook himself to the sea-shore, where the 
river Marechia disembogues itself into the Adriatic. 
He called the fishes together in the name of God, that 
they might hear his Holy Word. The fish came 
swimming towards him in such vast shoab, both from 
the sea and fi:om the river, that the surface of the water 
was quite covered with their multitudes. They quickly 
ranged themselves, according to their several species, 
into a very beautiful congregation, and like so many 
rational creatures presented themselves before him to 
hear the Word of God. St. Anthony was so struck 
with the miraculous obedience and submission of these 
poor animals, that he found a secret sweetness distilling 
upon his soul, and at last addressed himself to them in 
the following words :— - 
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" Although the infinite power and providence of God, 
" my dearly beloved fishes, discovers itself in all the works 
" of His creation, as in the heavens, in the sun, and in the 
" moon, and in the stars — ^in this lower world, in man, 
" and in the other perfect creatures — ^nevertheless the 
" goodness of the Divine Majesty shines out in you 
" more eminently, and appears after a particular manner, 
" than in any other created beings. For notwithstand- 
" ing you are comprehended under the name of reptiles, 
** partaking of a middle nature between stones and 
** beasts, and imprisoned in the deep abyss of waters ; 
" notwithstanding you are tossed among billows, thrown 
" up and down by tempests, deaf to hearing and dumb 
" to speaking, and terrible to behold ; notwithstanding, 
" I say, these natural disadvantages, the Divine goodness 
" shows itself in you after a very wondeiful manner. 
" In you are seen the mighty mysteries of an infinite 
" goodness. The Holy Scripture has always made use 
" of you as the types and shadows of some profound 
** sacrament. Do you think that without a mystery, 
" that the first present that God Almighty made to man 
*' was of you, O ye fishes? Do you think that without 
** a mystery, among all creatures and animals which 
" were appointed for sacrifices, you only were excepted ? 
"Do you think there was nothing meant by our 
" Saviour Christ, that next to the Paschal Lamb, he 
" took so much pleasure in the food of you, O ye fishes? 
" Do you think it was by mere chance, that when 
'* the Redeemer of the world was to pay a tribute to 
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" Caesar, he saw fit to find it in the mouth of a fish ? 
" These are all of them so many mysteries and sacra- 
" ments, that oblige you in a more particular manner 
" to the praises of your Creator. 

" It is fi:om God, my beloved fish, that you have 
" received being, life, motion, and sense. It is He that 
" has given you a compliance with your natural incli- 
" nation, the whole world of waters for your habitation. 
" It is He that has furnished it with lodgings, chambers, 
" caverns, grottoes, and such magnificent retirements 
" as are not to be met with in the chambers of kings, 
" or in the palaces of princes. You have the water for 
" your dwelling — a clear, transparent element, brighter 
" than crystal. You can see firom its deepest bottom 
" everything that passes on its surface. You have the 
" eyes of a lynx, or of an Argus. You are guided by a 
" secret unerring principle, delighting in everything 
" that may be beneficial to you, and avoiding every- 
" thing that may be hurtful. You are carried on by a 
" hidden instinct to preserve yourselves, and to propa- 
" gate your species. You obey, in all your actions, 
" works, and motions, the dictates and suggestions of 
" Nature, without the least repugnancy or contradiction. 
" The colds of winter and the heats of summer are 
" equally incapable of molesting you. A serene or 
" clouded sky are indifferent to you. Let the earth 
" abound in firuits or be cursed with scarcity, it has no 
" influence on your welfare. You live secure in rains 
" or thunders, lightnings and earthquakes. You have 
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" no concern in the blossoms of spring or in the glow- 
" ings of summer, in the fruits of autumn or the frosts of 
" winter. You are not solicitous about hours or days, 
" or months or years, the variableness of the weather 
" or the change of seasons. In what dreadful majesty, 
" in what wonderful power, in what amazing providence 
" did God Almighty distinguish you among all the 
" species of creatures that perished in the universal 
" Deluge 1 You only were insensible of the mischief 
" that had laid waste the whole world. All this, as I 
" have already told you, ought to inspire you with 
" gratitude and praise towards the Divine Majesty that 
" has done so great things for you, granted you such 
" particular graces and privileges, and heaped upon you 
** so many distinguished favours. 

"And since for all this you cannot employ your 
" tongues in the praises of your Benefactor, and are not 
" provided with words to express your gratitude, make 
" at least some sign of reverence, bow yourselves at His 
" name. Give some show of gratitude according to the 
" best of your capacities; express your thanks in the 
" most becoming manner you are able ; and be not 
** unmindful of all the benefits He has bestowed on you.'* 

He had no sooner done speaking than behold a 
miracle ! The fish, as though they had been endued 
with reason, bowed their heads with all the marks of 
profound humility and devotion, moving their bodies 
up and down with a kind of fondness, as approving 
what had been spoken by St. Anthony. 
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The legend adds, that many heretics who were 
present at the miracle were convei*ted by it ; and that 
St. Anthony gave his benediction to the fish and 
dismissed them. 

Although to the Christian's mind the trifling, 
not to say profane appeal to the sacred name 
be justly oflFensive and revolting, yet are there • 
touches of feeling and sentiment underlying this 
fabulous invention worthy of notice — the wonders 
in the world of waters, whether in ocean, lake, 
or river, manifested in the variegated displays 
of the Creator's power and wisdom in the forma- 
tion of the inhabitants thereof, in the provision 
made for their sustenance and well-being — as can- 
not but add weight to the leading argument of 
the ensuing work. 

With peculiar satisfaction I close these pre- 
fatory remarks by directing the attention of my 
readers to an extract by the pen of the distin- 
guished author of " Salmonia." Though I would 
not venture to endorse every sentiment made by 
all his characters, about some of which there may 
well be a difference of opinion, yet I take leave 
to transfer to my pages one exquisitely lovely 
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and priceless gem of beauty, establishing the 
claims of our art for fostering contemplation on 
subjects of the deepest interest to humanity. 

Phymus. — I envy no quality of the mind or intellect 
in others; not genius, power, wit, or fancy. But if I 
could choose what would be most delightful, and I 
believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm re- 
ligious belief to every other blessing : for it makes life a 
discipline of goodness, creates new hopes when all earthly 
hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the destruc- 
tion of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights, awakens 
life even in death, and from corruption and decay calls 
up beauty and divinity, makes an instrument of torture 
and of shame the ladder of ascent to paradise ; and far 
above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the 
most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the 
gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, 
-where the sensuahst and the sceptic view only gloom, 
decay, annihilation, and despair.* 

♦ Salmonia, p. 136. By the late Sir Humphry Davy. 
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Gentle Reader, if this name 
Fits your character, no blame 
Will you cast on this endeavour 
Fishing sports from pain to sever. 
Only follow out my book, 
Then no wriggling worm on hook, 
Nor live roach, nor gudgeon spitted, 
Dying by inches and unpitied. 
Nor captured fish, e'en death denied. 
Gasping by the water-side, 
lieft in agony to pine, 
Shall disgrace your rod and line. 
" Mercy," so our poet sings,* 
" Like the dew on earthly things, 
" Falls from heaven, to embrace 
" Man below with her sweet grace." 
I will, then, entreat her well 
While she deigns with me to dwell ; 
And for love will I escort her 
In her search beneath the water. 
On a sunbeam we will glide, 
Sweet companions, side by side, 
Where, amidst their oozy beds, 
River weeds entwine their threads, 
And joyful fishes shall in her see 
Their longed-for benefactress, Mercy. 
My aim, then, do not judge absurd. 
But come with us and make a third ; 
Fair Mercy first, then you and I, 
With ground bait, minnow, net, or fly. 

C. A. R. 

* Shakespeare's Merchant of Vmiee, 
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CHAPTER I. 

REMARKS ON NETS AND TACKLE TO BE USED IN FISHINQ, BUT 
PBINCrPALLT ON THE CASTING NET — HOW TO TAKE UP AND 
DELIVER. 

However fortunate some fishermen may be in 
catching fish with bad apparatus, yet I lay it 
down as a general rule, that the best nets, 
rods, lines, and hooks should be provided, would 
you enjoy the delightful recreation of fishing. 

When I speak of nets, I would not be under- 
stood to allow the use of any others, in a general 
way, than a '^ casting net " and a " landing ^et ;" 
the former with which to catch baits, and the 
latter to lift the fish out of the water when 
hooked. 

I would not, however, be too particular, and 
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forbid the use of the " bow or hoop net " to catch 
tench in the months of May and June — the only 
time of the year, perhaps, when they are on the 
move ; because, in rivers especially, these choice 
fish are seldom taken without some such process. 
I say the same, again, of the " flew net," to be set 
across the stream at the same time of the year, 
and left to stand a few hours, to catch these fish. 
I will now speak of the " casting net." 
Its circumference should be from twelve to 
fourteen yards ; not too heavily leaded, that you 
may cast it the farther, if required ; and observe, 
that the smaller or lighter the net, the longer 
should be your line — say, twenty yards at least. 

In catching baits, it often happens that you 
must have strength of arm, and length of line, 
sufficient (unless the river be very broad) to cast 
your net to the centre of the stream ; as the baits 
or small fry immediately rush towards the cur- 
rent on your approach to the water, and will be 
soon out of reach unless you be very quick and 
adroit at this art, more especially if the water be 
clear. From ten to fifteen yards from the bank 
of the river you must have the net ready on your 
arm ; and, if possible, the sun in front of you, 
that your shadow may not frighten the fish when 
you approach. In throwing, avoid casting your 
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net too high in the air, for this gives the fish 
more time to escape before it reaches the water : 
the net ought not to rise higher than midway of. 
your person, nor yet so high if the bank of the 
stream be elevated. 

Let your net fall flat on the water, as this con- 
founds the fish^ they not knowing which way to 
rush first ; whereas, if part of your net strikes the 
wat^r before the other part, they will naturally 
fly from the splash, and escape before the rest 
of the net reaches the bottom. All this you must 
acquire by practice. 

I would now lay down a few rules how to take 
up the casting net, and how to deliver it. And 
observe by the way that, next to the art of fly- 
fishing, you must reckon this of throwing a net, 
when properly managed, among the most graceful 
and elegant of amusements — in fact, I may almost 
say accomplishments; but it must be properly ma- 
naged, for you may otherwise reduce it to a vulgar 
display of clumsy effort, as witnessed in those 
fishermen who handle the casting net as if it were 
a shawl to spread over their back and shoulder, 
where it is laid with the accompaniments of mud 
and weeds, and the dirty water left to trickle 
down their sides and legs, to the destruction of 
coat, waistcoat, and trousers ; and in this trim, 
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with their shoes full of dirty water, they swing 
themselves round like a coal-heaver, and with a 
sudden jerk plunge the net into the water in 
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form more like an oblong, or square, or triangle, 
or half-moon, than a circle. Now the folio win 2 
method combines ease and elegance with eflBciency. 
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The experienced artist first adjusts his net, and 
takes especial care that, in drawing it towards 
him on the ground, the leads are not entangled ; 
that it approaches him perfectly level, the leads 
being in their proper places like the t^eth of the 
daisy rake. He gathers the line in ringlets, not 
too large, till he comes to the net, which he 
gathers in folds (as rings would be liable to en- 
tangle and spoil his throw); according to his 
height he gathers his net long or short, in his 
left hand (as a general rule, till he comes to 
about two feet and a half of the bottom), being 
very careful that his net lies level; he then with 
his right hand (the line being fastened by a noose 
on the wrist of his left, with which he grasps the 
net) takes a very small quantity of the net on 
the right side, and gracefully places it on the tip 
end of his left elbow, which he elevates to a level 
nearly with his forehead, to prevent the net slip- 
ping oflF or the water dripping on his shoes; he 
then begins to gather the net with his right hand 
(now at liberty), and commences at the lead line 
on the right close to the other hand (which is 
grasping the net) placing his little finger on the 
lead line, and then gathering with the other three 
fingers an4 his thumb, till he has rather more 
than half t^ie remainder of the net in that hand ; 
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he now stands up erect and poises the net ; then 
gently leaning his body to the right, as, pendulum 
fashion and with as much truth and evenness, he 
backwards and forwards swings the net, and then 
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lets itjloiv off his shoulders with an easy spread, 
greatly facilitated by a slight obstruction occa- 
sioned by the little finger on the lead line, and 
completes his work by a perfect circle on the 
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water. To efifect this with certainty requires 
great art. I therefore recommend the beginner 
to practise throwing on a grass plat. As regards 
the above directions, you must not forget to keep 
both your elbows elevated, and your hands as 
near each other as you well can, to avoid every- 
thing like a jerk or violence when you cast : in 
fact, you must study to acquire an' easy, graceful, 
flowing spread in delivering the net, and your 
object will be gained. 

The above plan, if rigidly followed, will not 
only secure your success in becoming an adept in 
throwing, but will also save you many a wet 
skin, spare your clothes, and prevent cold, rheu- 
matism, or ague. Were you attired in your best 
clothes, you might on the above principle safely 
catch your baits without wetting any part of them, 
except at the extreme point of your elbow, and that 
but slightly if your net be thoroughly wrung. No 
part of the net should be allowed to touch your 
clothes, except at the extreme point of your elbow, 
as I have mentioned. Yet even this can be avoided 
by the following method : — Place the little finger 
of your left hand on the lead line, near to that part 
you generally put on the tip of your elbow, and 
do not put your net on your elbow at all, and prac- 
tise throwing in this manner. If the net be a 
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small and light one, you will make nearly as good 
throws as if you had placed it on your ' elbow ; 
but the plan is not so certain. 

These instructions cannot be considered com- 
plete without a caution, not to be in a hurry to 
draw the net out of the water after you shall 
have cast it; otherwise the fish, and especially 
a large fish, may escape underneath the net, for 
such fish are sure to make a plunge to the bot- 
tom. By allowing the net to remain a minute or 
two before commencing to draw it out of the 
water, this allows the fish, in their efforts to es- 
cape, time to find the tucks, and to retreat into 
them. In drawing the net to land, let this be 
performed gradually, and in measured manner, 
from side to side, which helps to enclose the fish 
in the tucks. When the net nears the bank or 
edge of the water, it is a safer process to compress 
the net in your right hand, 'beginning from the 
top till you reach the bottom, holding the bottom 
as close to the tucks and lead line as may be, 
lifting the net gently out of the water, and on no 
account with a swing or jerk, being careful also 
to withdraw the net some ten or twelve yards 
from the side of the river. Let the fish be taken 
out of the net in a quiet, and gentle, and orderly 
manner, to prevent cruelty. All the sticks, stones, 
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and weeds, if any, should be removed ; all mud 
should be washed clean away, and the net 
thoroughly wrung, avoiding all extra stamping 
with .the feet on the lower part of it. After each 
time of using let the net be quite dry, and put 
away in a dry place : a box is preferable, espe- 
cially where rats frequent the spot.* 

* Would you procure a good casting net, I strongly recom- 
me^^d Messrs, Mathews and Gentf Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
From no part of the kingdom, not even from London itself, could 
I ever meet with casting nets comparable to theirs for workman- 
ship and management of the widening stitch — ^the latter so ad- 
justed as to make the throwing of them perfect &om the hands 
of a good artist. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE *'IANDINQ NET*' — HOW IT SHOULD BE MADE AND 
HOW CABfilED. 

The " landing net " you must select according to 
the style of fishing you are going about. If it 
should be common angling, for trout, perch, roach 
and dace, it may be made of fine twine, the meshes 
about three-quarters of an inch diameter, and its 
depth fifteen inches ; the opening, one foot across, 
and in length fifteen inches, made to screw on 
a staff three feet long. Some persons, to lengthen 
the stafi*, screw one staff into another, which makes 
it easier to carry when not so attached. 

Be sure that the hoop of your landing net be 
not of iron, as this construction will make your 
net imnecessarily heavy. I know it is a common 
practice to make the hoop of this material, but 
lance wood is far better, neater, and lighter. 

Should you be going to troll or snap for pike, a 
landing net of the following description is pre- 
ferable. Let the hoop, like the former described. 
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be of lance wood. The twine should be very 
coarse, and very close, that the hooks may not 
penetrate it when you are landing your fish. 

The diameter of the meshes should be an inch 
and a half, and the depth of the net eighteen 
inches. If your twine were fine, and the meshes 
small, your snap hooks would get so entangled by 
the struggles of your captured fish that you would 
have great diflBculty in undoing them — lose much 
time, and often to the destruction of your net ; for 
fine twine will not long endure the twisting of a 
large and powerful pike. 

Should you be fishing without a servant or 
boy to carry your "traps," I recommend the fol- 
lowing method to carry your landing net. Have 
two rings on the stafi^, one about three inches 
from the hoop, and the other about two feet 
below it. Through these rings run a strap, suffi- 
ciently long to pass over your shoulder, under 
your arm, to button slightly in front, that you may 
in an instant (when you have a bite) loosen the 
strap with your right hand, which will cause the net 
to fall on the ground ; and the strap, if the rings 
be not too small, may be instantaneously drawn 
out, and you will have your net free and ready. 
Some persons adopt the plan of having a small 
spear at the bottom of the rod, to enable them to 
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fix it in the ground before they land their fish. 
I think this a bad plan. I rather advise your 
holding the rod in your left hand, with the line 
to bear as tightly on the fish as you dare, till you 
can tire and land him. 

If you once loosen the line (which by using the 
spear you will be apt to do) before you get your 
fish into the landing net, you will give him a 
fair probability of escaping. 

The landing net is of a better shape than round 
at the opening, if the lance wood be formed into 
the shape of a pear. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE "hoop OB BOW NET " — ITS SIZE — HOW TO SET 
AND HOW TO BAIT IT. 

We come now to speak of the hoop or bow net, 
useful to catch tench in the months of May and 
Jime. These nets should be about four feet 
from hoop to hoop, and their opening about two 
feet diameter ; the meshes about an inch and a 
half diameter, for general use. But should you 
wish to catch eels with them (and they generally 
frequent the same rivers as tench), the meshes of 
your net must be much smaller. Bow nets should 
be decorated inside with flowers, or a bunch of 
them suspended in the middle — honeysuckles I 
should prefer. To suspend the bunch, tie a 
small stone in it, which if you properly adjust, 
the string will hang down in the middle of the 
net. Without this precaution, the flowers will 
float, and stick against the top and sides of the 
net, instead of hanging opposite the centre of the 
hoops, which they ought to do, to invite the com- 
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pany into P'lora's Hall along the netted channel, 
instead of the party remaining outside to enjoy 
the bouquet at the sides of the net, without 
going in; a liberty you must not allow. Be 
very careful that your net be equally leaded, 
not heavier at one end than at the other ; for if 
it is, when placed in the river, the heavier side 
will raise the opposite hoop from the bottom, 
and mar your success. 

As a general rule do not set your net in deep 
water, but rather by the side of the river ; and be 
careful to set it along the stream, not across it ; 
and set it between the weeds, in those channels 
you often see at the bottom of rivers. I give this 
caution, because the fish have regular paths, like 
the sheep on an open plain. So if you place your 
nets on the weeds, instead of at the sides of them, 
the finny travellers may never discover the ac- 
commodation provided for them. The sides of 
bulrushes, and often under projecting banks, are 
favourite haunts for tench. As a last direction I 
should recommend that the bow net has never more 
than two feet of water above it when set ; one foot 
would be better. No water above it, but level 
with the top, would be most preferable of all. In 
some rivers you cannot accomplish this with hoop 
nets of the size I have given ; so if the sides of 
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the stream be too deep for the plan I am recom- 
mending, you must have your nets of a larger 
size. Have the splints of your bow net painted 
green, like the general colour of the weeds : 
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sti-angers will then be more likely to pass by 
without observing them. And should there be 
loose weeds near, cover your nets with them ; but 
do not break the weeds up too near your net, for 
you may destroy the paths I have alluded to, and 
the fish will not find their way to the net. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONTAINS SEVERAL PABTICULABS BBLATINO TO THE FLEW NET 
— ITS SIZE — DESCBIBINO THE LINT AND WALL — HOW TO SET. 

YouB " flew net " to catch tench should be in 
size and length according to the breadth of the 
river ; rather longer than, across the stream, that 
you may set it loose. The depth of the net from 
four to seven feet, as best suits the depth of the 
river ; I limit it to seven feet, because, however 
deep may be the water you set it across, the lint 
of your flew will sink down from its weight and 
magnitude, if the net exceeds seven feet in depth. 
The corks may support the flew, but the lint will 
get so straightened that the fish will not entangle 
themselves in it : the leads should be of sufficient 
weight to sink the net to the bottom ; so, if the 
river be very deep, you must run the hazard of 
some of the fish swimming over the corks, which 
will of course be the case with those fish that 
swim higher than seven feet from the bottom. 
The lint is the small network of the flew, which 
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should be made of very fine twine, or the fish will 
not entangle themselves so well; silk is better 
than twine : in fact, the lint cannot well be too 
flimsy and fine, if it be strong ; it should contain 
twice the number of square feet as the frame of 
the flew, in order that the fish may bag themselves 
when they force it through the wall (as it is called) 
of the flew. The wall is that part of the net which 
faces the ^^linf^^ on both sides, and should be 
made of coarse twine in squares or large meshes 
of about five or six inches ; the wall to be of the 
same size as the frame of the flew, in quantity 
half as much as the lint. The meshes of the lint 
should be two inches in diameter. Set the net as 
loose as you well can. 
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CHAPTEE V. ' 

UPON THE CHOICE OF TOUB ANGLE BOD, "WHETHER FOB COMMON 
ANGLING, OB FLY-FISHING, OB SNAPPING, OB TBOLLING. 

The fishing-rod, of course, must be adapted to 
the style of fishing you are going to follow, as to 
whether it be what is called common angling, or 
fly-fishing, or trolling, or snapping. These rods 
should all vary, with this exception — that you 
might troll with a snapping rod, but not snap 
with a trolling rod ; and for this obvious reason, 
the latter would be too stiflF and clumsy, and your 
fish would escape from want of that spring and 
elasticity required in the rod to make the hook 
penetrate the jaw of the fish when you strike him, 
a circumstance which has often occurred to me, 
and which has been followed by the loss of many 
a good fish ; and, besides, the strike should be in- 
stantaneous with the biting, which, with a stiff 
rod (as trolling rods generally are), would not be 
the case ; in consequence the fish escapes. Your 
common angle rod is the least difficult to select, 
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SO long as it is tolerably pliable, and not less than 
four yards and a half long, which will answer 
every purpose. 

But your fly rod in pliability and shape should 
be unexceptionable ; it should taper from the butt 
to the top with the greatest truth and nicety, 
and so should the line taper till you arrive at 
the fly. Your choice of this rod should be ac- 
cording to your strength ; a double-handed rod 
(which for trout and grayling I should never 
recommend) is all very well for salmon fishing, 
or for very broad rivers, but would you study 
**otium cum dignitate," a figure elegant with 
dignity and ease, to be reflected in the stream, 
you must abandon the double-handed rod, and 
leave it for the use of those whose clumsy gait 
so ill becomes an art acknowledged to be most 
graceful. 

Your trolUng or snapping rod should be four 
yards and a half long ; the latter lighter and more 
pliable than the former ; furnished with stiflT rings, 
in order that the line may run through them 
more freely, and that you may be enabled, to 
throw your bait at a further distance, thirty yards 
out, if required. In trolling or snapping from a 
boat on large meres, or from the sides of broad 
rivers, you will find it a great advantage to be 

C2 ^ 
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able to cast your line long distances, especially in 
the former plan, as the boat will frighten the fish 
near it. 

Endeavour to let the bait fall on the water as 
lightly as possible ; this may be accomplished by 
checking the line with your right hand just before 
the bait touches the surface, a dodge acquired by 
practice, but soon learnt. You should often ex- 
amine your stiff rings, as they are apt to get 
jagged from friction, especially from long throws. 
In this case they will tear or chafe the line, the 
varnish or composition will wear off, and your 
line will be weakened, and soon give way. Many 
persons gather the line in rings before they throw 
it out ; this may answer very well in short casts, 
but not when you are fishing from a boat, or on 
the bank, and have to throw twenty or thirty- 
yards ; for then the line will not pass freely, but 
will catch at the rings nine times out of ten. So 
let the line lie at the bottom of the boat, or on 
the ground if you are on shore, as you gather it, 
and be careful that you do not set your foot upon 
it, as you will be very apt to do in stepping 
forward to cast ; this will spoil your throw, and 
hamper you exceedingly, especially if you are 
fishing from a boat. I mention this because I 
know from experience that unless you are on 
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your guard, you will every now and then be 
stamping on your line. In snapping, to catch 
your fish at a great distance from you adds much 
to the amusement, as then great dexterity is re- 
quired to strike with precision, and so you must 
strike to secure your prize, for the further the 
fish is from you, the more diflBcult it is to hook 
him, for distance gives time between the biting 
and the striking. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

OP THE BAIT TO BE USED IN SNAPPING OB TROLLING OP THE 

HEBCELESS METHOD ADOPTED BT SOME FISHEBMEN IN USING LIVE 
BAITS — OF THE SNAP-HOOK, HOW TO BE MADE, AND BAITED, AND 
USED — FISH TO BE KILLED IMMEDIATELY ON BEING TAKEN, AND 
WHY — HOW TO TBEAT TOUB FISH WHEN YOU HATE HOOKED 
HIM AT SNAP. 

YoFR bait, either to troll or snap with, should be 
a small one ; I should say, never larger than a 
good-sized gudgeon. Kill the bait before tou 

USE IT.* 

I am now entering on the merciful mode of 
angling ; and to draw particular attention to this 
part of the work, I give the first merciful direc- 
tion in capital letters. ** Yes — but, ah ! " sayB 
one, "there is nothing like a live baiV^ This 
I deny, and would not fear, were I in the habit 
of betting, to risk a considerable sum of money 
that I would with a snap hook, properly baited 

* Although small baits are recommended as the most killing, 
yet it does not follow that large ones never answer. I have 
known an instance of one pike seizing another, somewhat of its 
own size, and both of them having been found dead in the river — 
one choked for his greediness, and the other suffocated in the 
throat of his enemy. 
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with a dead gudgeon, we will say, or any other 
small fish, equal, if not surpass the success of the 
merciless angler who impales when alive the poor 
defenceless little bait, and keeps him writhing on 
the hook, to entice the ravenous pike, or passes 
a wire down his back, and thus spits him alive, 
that he may live the longer on his hook. To 
avoid this cruelty, for I can call it by no milder 
name, let your snap-hook be properly baited with 
a dead gudgeon, or dace, or roach, or with a little 
trout, this last being the best of all baits. I have 
said properly baited, for there are two ways of 
putting on your bait, as there are two ways of 
doing most things, viz. a good and a bad way. 
Provide yourself with a set of hooks,* size No* 
2 or 3, whipped on the gimp (minnow-tackle 
fashion), three placed back to back, at the ex- 
tremity of the gimp, three more about an inch 
or so higher up the gimp, three more about the 
same distance from the last (all placed back to 
back) ; and above all these, a small sliding hook, 
about No. 6, which you are to put through 
the lips of the bait ; then, with one of the three 

* I recommend different sized hooks should your baits be 
smaller than a gudgeon — say, No. 4 or 5. So you should be 
provided with different sized snap-hooks, some nearly as small 
as minnow-tackle, or quite so ; for many a good pike has been 
caught with small hooks. 
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hooks of the middle set, pierce the bait near the 
tail, turning the barb upwards, i.e. towards the 
head of the bait: this will bend the fish's tail, 
and cause it to resist the water as you draw it 
up and down, or across the stream. This process 
gives it a spinning motion, and the appearance 
of a live bait; and so rapid will be this move- 
ment if you have two swivels on your line, that 
it will sparkle in the water, and probably attract 
the pike from a far greater distance than a live 
bait would. 

Unless the water should be very deep, let your 
bait, when spinning, be about five or six inches 
from the surface ; you will then see it, if the water 
be tolerably clear, and it should be so if you 
expect to catch fish in this way. Seeing the bait 
is certainly an advantage, as you can then at once 
distinguish between the obstruction of a weed and 
a bite ; for the pike will be sure to show himself, 
turning his white body upwards, which he must do 
in order to seize the bait, from the shortness of his 
under jaw. When you shall have hooked him, 
should he be a small fish, say under two pounds 
weight, do not unbuckle your landing net, but 
drag him out at once, as it were by the hair of 
his head (if he had any); for your snapping 
tackle ought to be sufficiently strong to land a 
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fish of that weight without a landing net. Kill 

THE FISH DIRECTLY YOU SHALL HAVE CAUGHT HIM. 

Be provided with a staflF, about a foot long, 
which you can carry in your side pocket; with 
this smite the fish with a smart blow on the back 
of his head, close to the neck, and he will be dead 
in an instant. You may then take the hooks out 
of his mouth, but not before — would you follow 
the merciful directions given in the present work. 
Besides, he might bite your fingers if not dead, 
from the pain you would give him in extracting 
the hooks ; and it is the hearty wish of the author 
that he may, if you are so cruel as to torture him 
unnecessarily. By killing your fish at once, you 
not only curtail his suffering, but you secure to 
yourself a better fish. For fish killed on the 
instant they are caught eat firmer than when 
left to die a lingering death. Should you wish to 
know why, I will tell you. And may the infor- 
mation work on the feelings of those merciless 
fishermen who leave their fish, when caught, to 
die by slow degrees, either half smothered in their 
panniers, or strung on a stick, with their torn and 
bleeding gills hanging down their tormentors' 
sides. A fish which dies by degrees, wastes itself; 
and why ? From pain and suffering ! 

If you observe them, they seem to sigh, their 
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flesh becomes flabby — so much so, that when they 
are dressed, they have in a measure lost that firm- 
ness which a sudden death, like that I have 
mentioned, would have spread over the whole 
fish. The blow has somewhat the same effect as 
in the cod-fish when crimped, and without the 
torture which this choice fish must suffer in 
having his back and sides lacerated when alive, 
and left to die in agony ; a cruelty uncalled for, 
as the same effect might be produced would 
the operator strike the cod on the nose before 
crimping him, and thus kill him, for instant 
death is the consequence of a blow on that part 
of the fish. Thus there are two reasons why the 
fish, captured whether by net or hook, should be 
killed immediately — the more important of the 
two, that he suffers no imnecessary pain ; the other, 
less important, that he will eat the better. 

In catching pike with rod and line, I have 
treated specially on snapping, because it is the 
plan I generally adopt in preference to trolling, 
and from its being the more merciful plan of the 
two. Both methods, however, may come under 
the denomination of "trolling," the word troll 
signifying '* to walk," as you may walk, and even 
run, in the exercise of this art. However, for 
distinction sake, we will consider it trolling when 
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we fish with a gorge hook, and snapping when the 
bait is not swallowed, but the fish struck imme- 
diately on its biting. On this latter plan I would 
make a few more observations before I enter on 
the subject of trolling. Should you see your fish 
seize the bait (which in all probability you will 
by adopting the plan I have been recommending, 
that is, by keeping the bait within six inches from 
the surface of the water), strike him the contrary 
way to his head, that you may not pull the hooks 
and bait out of his mouth : should you, however, 
not see him bite, strike upwards. I have already 
given directions how to treat him then, if hooked, 
should he be a small fish ; but if, on the contrary, 
he should prove to be a large one, which you will 
at once find him to be (even if you do not see 
him) should he bear heavy on your rod, let him 
run a few yards, keeping your rod tolerably tight, 
so as to feel him tug, raising him at the same 
time gradually towards the surface, strictly on 
your guard lest the line should be too tight while 
this process is going on, as a sudden dash of the 
fish might in that case break it. In fact, in snap- 
ping you must never let the fish carry your line 
from you without difficulty on his part, letting 
him know that you have him m towy yet careful 
not to hold him too tightly, to the breaking either 
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of rod or line, or both; which a powerful fish 
might do if not judiciously managed. When 
yon get him to the surface, there let him play and 
roll over, again and again, which in all probability 
he will do ; for the higher you raise him in the 
water the more he will tire himself, till at the 
last you can drag him to the side, and take him 
out with the landing net. When you have him 
safe on shore, place him i/mmediately (for he 
will then be tired, and will lie still for a few 
seconds) on the ground, with his back upwards. 
Out with your staff, and strike him with a sharp 
blow on the nape of his neck, close to his head, 
after the manner already given ; as to a smaller 
fish, he will not require a second blow if he opens 
his mouth and leaves it in a contracted state, 
which is a sure sign of sudden death. Put him 
in your pannier with some fresh grass, not with 
hay, as with that he would dry too fast, and lose 
his beauty before you got him home to show him 
to your friends. Both in snapping and trolling, 
look well to your lines that they be strong. You 
cannot well adopt a more merciless mode of 
angling than to fish with weak or rotten Ivnes. 
The very thought of a fish breaking away from 
you, either with a gorged bait or his jaws con- 
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tracted with a double hook, should make you 
most careful in the examination of your lines, as 
in the former instance the fish must in all pro- 
bability pine away with internal pain and sufifer- 
ing, and in the latter by starvation. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

rPON TROLLING THE LINE NOT BEQTJIRBD TO BE SO LAEQB AS IN 

SNAPPING — OF THE HOOK TO BE USED — ^ALWAYS TO BLUNT THE 
POINTS —HOW TO TREAT YOUR FISH WHEN YOU HAVE HOOKED 
HIM AT TROLL — OF THE REEL. 

The art of trolling comes now under our con- 
sideration, a much easier art than that of snapping, 
although it requires great nicety and careful 
fishing to secure success ; such as casting the bait, 
sometimes at a great distance from you, and in 
that case to let the bait fall lightly on the water, 
as the greater the distance you cast, the more you 
add to that diflSculty. For directions in casting 
your line, see the article on Snapping, page 24, 
Your line should be much smaller, say by half, 
than your snapping line ; for no great strength is 
required to hold your fish when he shall have 
gorged the bait, you giving him sufiicient time 
to run at his pleasure. Your hook should be a 
double one, though perhaps a single one might 
answer the purpose, and possibly less likely to 
prevent the pike from swallowing the bait. The 
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hook, whether double or single, should have a 
piece of lead along the shank, not too heavy, and 
for these reasons : that it will fall with less noise 
on the water, and that the pike will be more 
likely to gorge the bait when he has taken it. 
Indeed, very killing fishermen often troll without 
any lead whatever on their hook. I, however, 
prefer a small quantity of lead, were it only to 
enable me to cast the line further, and to make 
the bait sink faster. 

** But what becomes of the mercy you speak of, 
" if you use a gorge bait or hook ? " I hear the 
cavilling fisherman exclaim. To which I reply — 
comparative "mercy is what I undertake to prove 
may be shown in every branch of fishing ; so much 
so, as to make this fascinating spor,t, compara- 
tively, a merciful amusement as placed beside the 
other sports of the day. Be careful to blunt the 
hooks before you use them, in order to lessen the 
pain of yoiu: captured (or to be captured) fish 
after he has swallowed the bait, which is best 
done with a file; blunt them eSectually, suffix 
ciently so to admit of their being pressed on 
your hands without piercing them. You may 
be just as likely, yea, more so, to catch a pike 
than if the points of the hook were sharp, as in 
the latter instance the fish will often, and very 
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often, prick himself when he bit^s, and leave the 
bait, to be trusted no more. Avoid the unmerciful 
plail of striking the fish whea you think he has 
swallowed the bait; for if your hooks are well 
formed, a little projecting from the mouth of the 
bait, the hook when gorged will hold your fish, 
and probably without any jerk whatever. Be 
tender throughout the whole process of securing 
him, and let him tire himself without your pull- 
ing and lugging him about ; and, in trolling,- never 
land him, whether he be small or great, without 
a landing net, or taking him carefully out of the 
water with your hands — but not by putting your 
fingers in his eyes, a method recommended by 
some barbarous anglers. 

Instantly kill him when taken, as recommended 
for all captured fish. 

When you have a bite, slacken your line as 
much as possible, and be careful that nothing ob- 
structs its running freely. When the line stops, 
wait at least five minutes before you disturb your 
fish : in all probability, if he shall have swallowed 
the bait, he will move off again before that time 
shall have expired, and perhaps he will rise to the 
surface, spring out of the water, and shake him- 
self, endeavouring to disgorge the bait, which he 
will do nine times out of ten ; but not the hook or 
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hooks. Some pike, according to their size, will 
run out from ten to thirty or forty yards. When 
the five minutes shall have expired, and no move- 
ment, very gently pull your line, and feel, by that 
means, whether the fish has left your bait or not: 
should he still retain it, he will run oflF again ; and 
if he has not already gorged it, will probably do 
so in five minutes more, if he intends to do it at 
all. I should therefore say that the time alto- 
gether, allowing for circumstances, would not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an hour between his biting and 
your landing him, or his biting and perhaps 
spoiling your bait, and wishing you good-day, not 
accepting your polite invitation to dinner, or to 
appear at your board. I have said nothing as to 
the method of baiting your gorge-hook : it is so 
simple, that I need perhaps hardly observe that 
the gimp or arming wire should be drawn through 
the bait from the mouth to the tail, till the double 
or single hook fits in between the lips of the bait. 
Some persons tie the tail of the bait fish to the 
arming wire or gimp, to prevent its slipping up 
the line. 

Try short throws first; and let out more line 
by degrees, till you can throw your utmost limit 
without leaving the place where you stand. Cast 
up and down, and across the river, without moving 

D 
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from the spot till you shall have fished as far as 
you can reach. 

Upon the subject of trolling and snapping, little 
more need be said than has been already laid 
down in this and the foregoing chapter, save only 
perhaps as regards the reel, which, to prevent 
the line from ever entangling, should be a very 
simple one ; certainly not brass, with the wheel 
enclosed (the old-fashioned pattern): it should 
be, on the contrary, a naked wheel, with a broad 
circumference, wherein should be cut a groove 
sufficiently wide to hold a line of about thirty-five 
or forty yards or more long. Box-wood perhaps 
would be the best to make it of. Your line 
should have a portion of hair in it, whether it be 
silk or twine, that it may not stick to your rod in 
wet weather, and it should be prepared with a 
sort of copal varnish. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF TRIMMBBS, AND OF THB MOST MBBCIFirL WAT OF SETTIKO THEM, 
dONTRASTBD WITH THB 0BT7BL METHOD SAID TO HAYE BEEN 
USED BY SOME FISHEBMEN. 

Many troUers and snappers are fond now and 
then of setting trimmers, a name they may well 
be called by ; for they are often trvmmera indeed, 
not only to the poor unfortunate live baits with 
which they are often set, but to the equally un- 
fortunate hooked pike, which, for many hours, 
even days and nights, are customarily left to swim 
about with the hooks in their entrails. Of course 
this cruel method of catching fish would not be 
countenanced in a work like the present. If a 
trimmer must be set, let it be watched, at least, 
not left, but for a short time ; not baited with a 
live bait, for that is unnecessary. 

If it is at all a biting day (and why fish if it 
should not be so ?), a fresh killed bait, and imme- 
diately put on the hook, will be sufiiciently inviting 

D2 
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to the prowling fresh-water wolf (as the pike is 
aptly called) to prevail upon him to seize his prey. 
This I know from experience. A pike may be as 
much directed or drawn towards the bait by the 
sense of smelling as by that of seeing. This 
seems to account for your not often having sport 
with an artificial bait, made, as we see them at 
the present day, to perfection ; and this reminds 
me, by the way, that should you ever be fishing 
with an artificial bait, rub it every now and then 
with a fresh killed d^ad fish : the deception pro- 
bably becomes heightened, as you may thus 
deceive your prey in two of his senses instead of 
in one. 

I have said, as regards the trimmer, let it be 
watched, or not left, but for a short time, that if 
it be sprung, you may at once or very soon release 
by death any suffering the captured fish may be 
exposed to. Following this plan, ahd if the hooks 
be blunted as recommended in trolling, and the 
fish lifted out of the water with a landing net or 
by your hands, there will be no more suffering 
than in the way described above. However, I am 
no friend to trimmers, nor would allow more than 
one, or two, or three, to be used at a time : you 
could watch one, or go back to it now and then 
when trolling; whereas, if several be set, your 
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looking after them would too much interfere 
with your other spoit. 

As a contrast to the comparative mercy of set- 
ting a trimmer in the way I have been showing, 
is the following method ; practised, as I have 
been credibly informed, by whom I know not, 
nor do I wish to know — a brute, and worse, with 
two legs, which is a far milder name than such an 
operator deserves, who catches a frog, scrapes his 
back with a knife, and sprinkles him with aqua 
fortis, to make him shriek and cry out, when thus 
put upon the hook, and thrown on the water, to 
entice his enemy the pike to come and devour 
liim ! 

*' Contemplation and action^^ says Isaac Wal- 
ton, " are combined in the art of anglvng,^ If 
the above cruel process be the action, what must 
the contemplation be ? Let us hope that no one, 
save a thoughtless, uncontemplative person, could 
resort to such a cruel, merciless, and surely we 
may add fiendish method of pastime. 

Although we may have drawn a highly coloured 
picture in the manner of setting a trimmer, yet 
it serves to show what a difference exists in the 
way you may set about it compared with the 
merciful way I have been recommending. 

Careful management and a little extra trouble 
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might not only reduce the amusement of fishing to 
comparative mercy ^ but greatly add to the enjoy- 
ment of the sport, to find that your varied en- 
deavours to free your victims from all unnecessary 
pain and sufi^ering had been successful. Indeed, 
from want of this careful management, fishing has 
acquired a bad name, and has been branded as 
the most cruel of all diversions. Divest it of all 
unnecessary suffering, it stands forth, as we have 
said, by far the least cruel of all sports. 

We have confined ourselves, thus far, to those 
departments of the art which relate to the casting 
net ; the hoop, landing, and flew nets ; to snap- 
ping and trolling with rod and line ; and to the 
setting of the trimmer. We fear not to pursue 
this recreation through more of its branches, 
and to show how simply we may avoid giving 
pain and suffering, comparatively considered, to 
the fish we endeavour to capture, or to those 
baits we use for that purpose. 

In common angling, with worms, I conceive 
it to be most difficult, with all our care, to 
avoid giving pain both to the bait and the fish. 
Alleviation may be carried out to a very great 
extent, sufficiently to make the pain short as 
regards the worm as well as the hooked fish; 
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being only for a few seconds. This shall be shown 
after giving directions to the common angler, 
whom I describe by this appellation to distinguish 
" him " from the troUer, the snapper, and the fly- 
fisher. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE COMMON ANOLEB — ^HIS BOD AlTD LINE — ^BEST METHOD OF 
KILLING WORMS BEFORE TOU PITT THEM ON TOITB HOOK. 

The common angler should provide himself with 
a rod of the description given, page 18. The line 
should be longer than the rod — not quite half so 
long again, as a general rule;* for if it be longer 
it will be diflScult to cast, and the hook will be 
every now and then catching the ground or rushes 
on the bank, while you are endeavouring to throw 
it out. The line, as in snapping or trolling, 
should not be all of silk, but some hair should be 
mixed with it, or else, as in the above style of 
fishing, it will be apt to stick to the rod in rainy 
weather. Have about a yard or so of gut attached 
to your hook, with about three or four, or more, 
split shot on it, according to the size of your 

* It is a very good plan to angle with yonr trolling line, as 
you can then let out, and draw in, as much of your line as you 
please. Besides, with the help of the reel, if you carry a float 
in your pocket, you can at any time change your style of fishing 
from pike to perch. 
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float. Plumb the depth of water before you 
begin to fish. If angling for perch, have your 
hook six inches from the bottom; if for float 
fish, roach, dace, or bleak, about the same dis- 
tance from the top. For the former, bait with a 
worm ; but for the latter, with dough and bread 
crumbs, mixed with a little honey or sugar, and 
kneaded with a small quantity of cotton wool, as 
the wool will make the composition stick longer 
on your hook, and not waste by absorption in the 
water. Your hook for perch should be No. 3 
or 4 ; for float fishing, about No. 9, and even as 
small as No. 11 or 12, especially if there be bleak 
in the stream.* I pass over any further directions 
as to this method of angling ; it is so common, 
and so much has been written on the subject, that 

* It might be objected to this work, that nothing is said in it 
about the celebrated art of fly-fishing for salmon, considered, as 
I know it is, by many anglers, to stand first in the list for fly- 
fishing, which I believe to be a great mistake. The salmon is 
often a stubborn and obstinate fish to deal with when hooked. 
After his first run out, notwithstanding all your care, he will 
often locate himself by the side of a rock or large stone at the 
bottom, and, in defiance of all your art to remove him, will 
remain there for hours. Not so the trout, who will play from 
first to last, with a small degree of care on your part to keep him 
near the surface (p. 67). Besides, the art of angling for salmon 
is omitted on the same principle as the art of angling for several 
other fish — the carp, the grayling, and the barbel, for instance — 
the purport of this work being to show tie most merciful mode 
of catching fish in general. 
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it would be superfluous to say anything more; 
and the same observation must apply to angling 
(common angling, I mean) for any other fish 
than those I have mentioned. 

My province lies principally concerning the 
Tnost merciful way of proceeding, and of this I 
shall now treat. 

Before you place the worm • on your hook, place 
it on the palm of your right hand ; throw it then 
on the ground, as hard as you well can. Were 
you to take it in your fingers, and in this way 
cast the worm on the ground, it would not fall so 
evenly nor so hardly. The worm, by the method 
I recommend, will become at once paralysed and 
constricted. Instantly nip oflf his head, and run 
your hook down his full length till the barb 
reaches his tail. "Yes, this may be all very 

* The worm should be tolerably transparent, free from any- 
thing like dirt, either outside or inside ; it should also be very 
tough and elastic. You must not expect to get such worms 
as these from your garden ground or from dung-heaps the day 
you go fishing : they must be collected at least a fortnight or 
ten days previously, and put into a common large brown milk- 
pan with plenty of clean damp moss, and fed with a little cream 
sprinkled on it every day or two ; and the moss should bo 
washed before you repeat the sprinkling of the cream. Without 
this preparation your worms will break, and the dirt ooze out of 
them. When thrown hard on the ground, as instructed, they 
should be killed. 

The benefit of washing the moss every now and then is to take 
away the sourness of the cream before you add fresh cream. 
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" well," says the heartless angler, " but give me 
*^ a live worm, that wriggles about the hook when 
^^ pierced, and thus tempts the finny tribe." Hear 
me in reply: — ^Provide yourself with a little bottle 
of anise-seed oil. Dip your hook, when baited 
after my plan, in the oil, and commence fishing. 
Should it happen to be a biting day, and should 
there be a good store of perch, the probabilities 
will be, you will certainly surpass, or at least 
equal, the merciless angler. The odds would be 
as six to four in favour of the angler who uses 
anise-seed oil, in a party of anglers. " But as to 
"the fish you may have hooked, and have swallowed 
''your bait, what becomes of your mercy to 
"your greedy customers?" I hear the caviller 
rejoin. I reply, it is true they must sufier, but 
there is no need that their suflferings should be 
beyond momentary. Immediately on your float 
sinking from a bite, you pull out your victim. 
Should he be a perch under half a pound weight, 
you ought not to lose a moment in thrusting your 
thumb down his throat, and bending his head 
backwards, and thus break his neck. Should he 
be a larger fish, have your stafi* ready, and, accord- 
ing to former directions, give him a smart blow on 
the back of his neck; then take out the hook, but 
not before. Should the fish you may have hooked 
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be too large to pull out on a sudden, use your 
landing net, as previously directed, and do not 
gradually draw him up the bank, with his weight 
telling on the hook in his entrails. In every in- 
stance kill your fish when taken.* 

The above directions may apply to all fish 
taken with the angle, in the common way of 
angling. They are merciful directions, and, if 
strictly followed, would save from pain and sufier- 
ing the poor writhing worm, "humble, silent, 
"innocent, overlooked, oppressed, and trodden 
"under foot," and likewise many a struggle of 
the captured fish. Far from blunting om* feelings 
when we commence a day's angling, we should 
call them up in full force, and study through the 
whole of our pastime to exercise the tenderest 
mercy that circumstances will permit; and this, 
as we have hinted, is the true way to enjoy our 
sport. 

As to night-lines, ledger baits, left for several 
hours in succession, and eel gores jagged to hold 
the struggling prey, we discard all these methods 
of catching fish, as not only heartless and cruel, 
but partaking very largely of the nature of poaching. 
They hold no place in this work, or countenance. 

* The repetition " to kill your fish immediately on Being 
"taken " must not offend the critical observer, for in fact it ia 
the chorus of this little work. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THAT FLY-FISHINO 8TAin>S FIBST IN THB ABT OF ANOLIMO— KO 
LlirS FLIES AXLOTTED TO BE X7SED : NOT BEQUIBED— OF THB 
BOOK 'WHEBEIN TO KEEP TOI7B FLIES — ^PBOPEB FLIES TO BE 
SELECTED, TAKING T0T7B PATTEBN FBOM THOSE FLIES WHICH 
FBEQTTBNT THE BIYEBS WHEBE YOU ABB GOING TO FISH— -A 
OBBAT ADTANTAGB TO MAXB TOUB OWN FLIES. 

Wb pass on now to give a- few directions in the 
charming, fascinating, and delightful art of fly- 
fishing. Connected with angling this stands fore- 
most. In pursuing the object of a work like this, 
the motto of which is ** Mercy blended with 
" pity," it is hailed with no small satisfaction. For 
be it understood that we allow no live flies to be 
used, but simply artificial flies, for they are not 
required, which shall be proved as we proceed in 
our enquiry. 

The rod and line to be used are described at 
page 19. You should provide yourself with a 
book, the leaves of which should be faced with a 
slight surface of cotton wool, or wadding, that 
you may so hang your flies on it as to admit of 
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their being taken oflf conveniently, without every 
now and then undoing the coils, in which they 
are generally put up in dozens and half-dozens. 

Be very careful to select your flies, the hooks 
of which have small gut attached to them (unless 
you intend them for bob or side-flies), smaller 
than the end of that part of the gut on which you 
attach your fly gut, and the smaller the fly the 
smaller should be your gut. If the master of 
the fishing-tackle shop where you purchase your 
tackle should happen to be a fly-fisherman him- 
self (which is often the case), you may expect to 
get your necessary apparatus in proper order and 
trim. Some fly-fishermen have the corners of 
the leaves of their books for flies headed with a 
small piece of flat cork ; this, generally speaking, 
I think perfectly unnecessary if the leaves have a 
shallow woollen surface as I have described. The 
flat cork method is intended to prevent the flies 
from being prefwed, but my plan is much better, 
being neater and taking up less room, as the flies 
when the book is closed will sink into the wool, and 
avoid pressure. The cork plan may answer very 
well for stout flies, such as the May or Drake fly, 
so you may have one or two of the leaves of your 
book furnished with cork fittings. The variety 
in flies is so various, as also are the tastes of the 
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fish you endeavour to catch, that it is absolutely 
necessary (unless you would throw away your 
money and time) to find out what sort of flies 
frequent the rivers you are going to fish. 

" But how am I to know this ? " says the inex- 
perienced artist. One way, and a wise way, is to 
buy your flies in the neighbourhood of the river 
you are going to fish, at the nearest town. This, 
however, I know, is not always to be done ; yet 
on most streams you meet with knowing hands, 
who would supply you with a few patterns, some 
of which you might forward to London by the 
post, have them made to perfection, and sent 
before those given to you were worn out. 
Should your stay be short on any particular 
stream, write beforehand and get the proper flies 
from the neighbourhood of the river, at least a 
pattern or two, that you may have them made up 
before you leave your home. Would you wish to 
have them made to perfection, I strongly recom- 
mend Farley, in the Strand, whose shop is 
furnished with fishing tackle of exquisite work- 
manship, and who is a noted fisherman. 

I have been rather particular in the above 
directions, knowing from experience that unless 
your flies be of the sort that frequent the river 
you fish in, your labour, if not in vain, will be very 
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little rewarded ; ten to one against you at least. 
I shall now in the ensuing chapter recommend a 
plan which will entirely do away with the trouble 
above stated, add considerably to the sport — in 
truth double the pleasura The plan is : make 

TOUB OWN FLIES. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HOW TO PBEPABE BEFORE YOU COMMENCE MAXIKO FLIES — FULL 
DIBECTIONS GIVEN HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

How to make flies is an art of itself, and practised 
by many who are not fishermen; which brings me 
to the following conclusion, that you may be a 
good fly-maker and yet a bad fisherman, but cer- 
tainly not a good and an accomplished fisherman 
and a bad fly-maker. You must overcome the 
difficulty of making/flies, or you will never know 
the real pleasure a good fly-fisherman experiences 
in the exercise of his art. 

To catoh a fish with a fly of your own manu- 
facture, or with a fly made by another person, 
produces two opposite feelings; somewhat like 
the pleasure or indifference which an admirer of 
the fine arts experiences in beholding a picture 
as an original or a copy, or the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction which the Divine experiences in 
preaching another man's sermon or his own. It is 
true, the two latter may both catch men, but the 

£ 
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capture will be more satisfactory if eflfected by 
one's own tackle. 

To make your own flies, you must be provided 
with a set of hooks of dififerent sizes, varying from 
No. 3 to 12, and smaller still if you can procure 
them. Your gut should be very small— small, I say 
— in all patterns, to suit the fly to which it is at- 
tached (except in the Case of bob or side-flies), 
at the extremity of the tapering from the very butt 
end of your rod ; the gut for your end-fly (I call it 
so to distinguish from the bob or side-fly) should 
be from Qight to ten inches long, not shorter, that 
the joining on may not be too near your fly. 
You must procure dubbing of difierent colours. 
Some persons recommend wools dyed for that 
purpose. I see, however, no general necessity for 
this ; Nature being the best dyer. Get together 
the following wools, and soft hair, so fine as to 
resemble the down on feathers, the former from 
the neck and under part of the sheep, that it may 
be the softer and finer, the latter from the inside 
of the ears of horses of difi'erent colours ; from 
donkeys' ears also. In fact dubbing may be pro- 
cured from various animals; from the red and 
white spaniel for instance, from the fox Or pole- 
cat, also from stoats, weasels, and ferrets. By a 
careful selection you may obtain dubbing of 
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various colours, sufficient for your purpose, accord- 
ing to the variety of animals you take it from. 
Such dubbing will not change colour from the in- 
fluence of water, as the dyed wool may be liable to 
do ; also it may be more deceptive. If you cannot 
arrive quite so near to the colour of the pattern 
before you from the use only of the natural 
wool, the probabilities are that the difficulty will 
be supplied, getting as near as may be ; and that 
your fly, when made, will be quite as killing. 
Many persons are very particular in the colour 
of the silk they use in whipping on the hook, 
that it may resemble the natural fly in colour. 
This I think needless, because the dubbing 
placed on the silk will conceal its colour. You 
should have a proper dubbing book, arranged 
in little slides to slip into the leaves, both slides 
to be made of parchment. Number the slides 
according to the ^colour of your dubbing. With 
this book before you on a table, with a proper 
supply of hooks and gut, with feathers also taken 
from the neck of the game cock to make your 
hackles, and other feathers from various birds, as 
from the wings of a landrail, or in default of them 
from the partridge's tail — these you will find very 
useful to make the wings of a fly. Besides these, 
pigeons' feathers, as well as those from the wood- 

E 2 
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cock or dotterel, will be fouDd useful. Other sorts 
might be mentioned, but the fewer the better in 
order to simplify the process of fly-making. Be 
sure to select your feathers from the wild bird 
whenever you can, which are brighter and cer- 
tainly stiffer, and therefore not so likely to become 
flabby in the water. So do not use the feathers 
^ from the common barn-door cock, or the bantam, 
nor yet those of the tame pigeon or drake. The 
wings of the May fly made with the feathers from 
the breast of the tame drake will not resist the 
water, but collapse and stick to the sides of the 
fly ; whereas those from the mallard or wild 
drake, having more stifihess in them, will recover 
their position after having been drawn across the 
stream. The same observation will apply as re- 
gards the hackle which you bind round the body 
of your fly. The hackle of the game cock will 
remain stiff*, and retain its natural appearance, 
nnd show itself till your fly is worn out, like the 
body of the caterpillar in the broad sun, whereas 
other hackle from the tamer brood will be liable 
to stick to the body of your fly and impair its 
deceptive qualities. You should also avoid using 
the feathers from young birds, for the same rea- 
son, as they will not be sufficiently stiffs. Before 
you make the wings of the drake or May fly, boil 
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the feathers in turmeric, which will turn them 
yellow, for that is the natural colour of. that 
fly. You should also have ready before you, on a 
table placed as near the window as possible, and 
yourself seated with the light full in your face, a 
small pair of sharp scissors, pointed ; some wax on 
^ small piece of parchment (that you may hold 
it between your finger and thumb when waxing, 
without getting any on your fingers) ; some fine 
silk, with your hackle ready prepared, and that 
after the following method : — Split your silk, that 
it may be as fine as possible ; taking one of the 
strands, which should be five or six inches long, and 
wax it carefully — I say carefully, because in conse- 
quence of your having removed it from the other 
strands it will be very weak, and liable to break ; 
and when you have waxed it, double a small por- 
tion of the end of it, as if you were going to tie a 
knot in it, leaving it not drawn close, but suffi- 
cient room left to insert the tip end of your hackle, 
clipping a little of the feather off at the root first ; 
this done, tie the knot tightly after you shall have 
inserted the tip end of the feather into it. In order 
to effect this, you must first of all hold the tip 
end of the hackle or feather between the thumb 
and finger of your left hand, and with the thumb 
and finger of your right hand turn the feathers 
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back till you make them stick out like porcu- 
pine's quills, or a chimney-sweeper's brush. 

We will now suppose the above articles on the 
table before you (together with a needleful of 
silk, ready waxed), that is to say, the hook, the 
gut, the feathers for the fly's wings, the hackle 
with the fine strand of silk attached to it as just 
directed, the scissors, the dubbing (the latter 
selected from your book, to match the colour of 
the fly you wish to make). Everything necessary 
to your purpose being ready, take the hook 
between the finger and thumb of your left hand, 
having the barb turned downwards; now, with 
your right hand, take up the needleful of waxed 
silk, and whip it round the shank of the hook, 
about four or five coils only, leaving about the 
sixteenth of an inch between each coil; then upon 
the shank of your hook and on the coils lay the 
gut ; commence whipping again, very close and 
fine, till you shall have fsustened on the hook. 
You will, of course, have plenty of the above 
needleful of silk left, and ready waxed. Now 
then, holding your hook as before in your left 
hand, take up some dubbing with your right 
hand in small quantity, and with the finger and 
thumb of the same hand rub it on three or four 
inches of the waxed silk which is to spare, and 
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with which you are making the fly ; and when you 
shall have put as much dubbing on the silk 
as you may judge sufficient to complete the body 
of your fly, commence whipping again with the 
silk, and its dubbing on it, and thus form the 
body. Tie it closely. Then place the root end 
of the hackle on the end of the shank of the 
hook, and tie it down closely with the silk you 
shall have been whipping with ; then take hold 
of the strand of the fine silk at the tip end of 
your hackle, and wind the feather carefully round 
the body of the fly till you arrive nearly to the 
bend of the hook, tying it down closely with the 
strand of the fine silk fastened on it, and cut 
away the remainder of that fine silk, and your fly 
is so far completed without its wings, and becomes 
what is called a palmer fly. Now, according to the 
size of the pattern fly before you, or of the fly you 
wish to make, take a small quantity of the feathers 
for the fly's wings as already directed, and lying 
before you : divide the portion you take up into 
two equal parts, placing one part on the right, and 
the other on the left of the body of your fly, near 
to its head, making them stick up ; then fasten 
them down with the remainder of your silk, and 
cut away the rest of your silk which may have 
remained, and your fly is completed. 
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It is extremely diflBcult to give directions for 
fly-making in writing — I mean sufficiently so 
to make an accomplished artist. Directions in 
writing, after having seen a fly made, will wonder- 
fully forward you in the art. I therefore strongly 
recommend your seeing the process, and watch- 
ing narrowly the method resorted to by a good 
fly-maker, before you study my directions. 

It is for the making a very simple fly that I 
have laid down the above rules. To avoid making 
those rules too complicated, I have left out ac- 
companiments in fly-making, of making horns, 
tails, gold and silver twist for the bodies of 
flies, which you must use, when required, in 
tying down your dubbing, before you wind round 
your hackle. As an instance, before you tie down 
at the bend of your hook, place the tail on it, 
which m^y be part of the strand of a peacock's 
tail feathers (if it be a large fly, such as the 
drake or May fly) ; but if for a smaller fly you are 
making, then take some simple hair. The same 
materials will also answer for the horns of a fly, 
which latter of course you must tie down at the 
head. Fasten your gold or silver twist after the 
same manner ; tie first at one end of the hook, 
and wind it round till you come to the other end 
of the bend, and then tie again. You must be 
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careful to leave ofiF at the opposite end of the 
hook with the silk you first of all whip it on with, 
to that end where you fasten your hackle, because 
you will in that case have silk to fasten down 
either your horns or tails at the proper place, 
without winding backwards and forwards, and 
thus encumbering your fly with too much silk. 
Study great neatness in all your work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THAT IT DOES NOT BEQUIBE DBUCATB, TAPBBING FINOEBS TO 
MAKE FLEES — ^EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CASE OF A FIBST-BATE FLT- 

FI8HEB WHOSE HANDS AND FINGEBS WEBE REM ABK ABLY CLUMSY 

PISHING WITH Lirs MAY-FLIES OB DBAKES CONDEMNED, BEING 
NOT ONLY CBUEL, BUT QUITE UNNECESSABY — HOW TO THBOW 

YOUB LINES IN WINDY WEATHEB AND AT ALL OTHEB TIMES 

WITH A FEW OBSEBVATIONS IN CONCLUSION. 

It has been said that women make better flies 
than men, their fingers being smaller and more 
tapering. This, however, I do not consider 
to be the cause, but their patience. Females 
again are in the habit of employing them- 
selves in works of extreme neatness ; hence they 
are more at home in making -flies than men. 
Great practice in both sexes will produce 
equally good results. Many years ago I knew a 
man, a first-rate fisher and fly-maker, well known 
and of great celebrity, a native of Lancashire, I 
believe. He is said to have begun his fishing 
excursion regularly in the early spring, com- 
mencing in the West of England, fishing his 
way up to the Northern parts of the kingdom. 
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thus frequenting various rivers at the proper 
seasons, as it is a well-known fact that rivers in 
general are available for fly-fishing earlier or later 
in the year in progression from west and south to 
north, even to the northern parts of Scotland. I 
had the good fortune to meet this experienced 
angler on his travels, staying with him at the 
same hotel, the Eutland Arms, in Bakewell, Derby- 
shire. I say the good fortune, because I became 

his pupil in fly-making. If this Mr. W d had 

borrowed a pair of thumbs and a set of fingers 
from the clumsiest clodhopper in the agricultural 
world, they might still have been more delicate 
and tapering than, his own ; and yet this gentle- 
man could make the smallest, neatest, and most 
beautiful flies. I do not recollect to have seen in 
the best fishing-tackle shops, whether in London 
or elsewhere, flies so small and delicate ; so 
perfect a master was he of his art. If Newton 
could solve a problem, or Paganini execute a 

passage on the violin, so Mr. W d could 

make a fly. I mention this instance to prove 
that no one need despair of making flies from 
want of delicate, tapering fingers. Before we 
dismiss this gentleman, it will be in accordance 
with the merciful object of this treatise to mention 
a circumstance which occurred in the neighbour- 
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hood of Bakewell,* on the banks of that far-faraed 
brilliant stream (the brightest perhaps in England, 
it may be in the world) the LatchkilL It was on 
one of those days in direct opposition to that 
described in Walton and Cotton's '^ Angler " — 



-'tt'^ 



" A day without too bright a beam, 
** A warm but not a scorching sun, 
" A southern breeze to curl the stream, 
" And, master, half our work is done." 

For the day I am mentioning was one of the 
brightest; no breeze, and the river was like a 
looking-glass. On the banks of the above little 
stream, witb rod and line, bending on one knee, 
nearly prostrate to prevent the fish from seeing 
him, imagine that you beheld this jolly angler 
(for such he was in many senses of the word) vainly 
endeavouring in the broiling sun to catch one 
single fish; though every now and then, I am 
sorry to say, he took out of his drake basket a 
live fly, which he spitted with his hook, and very 
gently throwing it on the water, using extreme 

* Bakewell is situate on the river Wye, Derbyshire, in a beau- 
tiful and picturesque Tale. The engraving is introduced, being 
the place of resort by many anglers, who, by the kind and 
condescending permission of the Duke of Rutland, have liberty 
to fish in the neighbouring trout streams, of which there are 
many, strictly preserved by his Grace for the amusement of the 
visitors at the Rutland Arms, in Bakewell, and^ at the Peacock 
Inn, llowsley. 
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care lest he should tear out the hook, and thus 
lose his fly, or that a sudden jerk might kill the 
insect, and prevent its fluttering on the water to 
entice the trout. During this merciless proceed- 
ing I ventured to approach him, and naturally 
observed, " Do you think. Sir, those insects feel at 
"all?" "Feel?" he replied, and at the same 
time suiting the action to the word, he passed th^ 
hook through the body of one of his victims, add- 
ing, " As much as any Christian." At that time I 
happened to have in my book one of those artifi- 
cial Winchester May flies with the wing reversed, 
and immediately commenced fishing with it, to the 
disdain of my brother angler with his live flies, 
who looked upon me, I believe, after some such 
manner as Goliath eyed David. However, I per- 
severed in the broad sun-light, and after a few 
casts I hooked a fish, and then another, to the as- 
tonishment of the old gentleman. And before I 
got home to the inn (notwithstanding the still 
air and scorching sun, and water of the colour and 
appearance of crystal), I had managed to secure 
a good dish of trout ; and I had left the live fly 
angler with an empty pannier to pursue his re- 
flections on the many living little creatures whom 
he had spitted alive to no purpose but to die a 
miserable death, either from drowning or the 
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effects of the impalement by the hook, or from 
both. 

I have related the above anecdote to prove that 
in every instance as much may be done with the 
dead bait, and perhaps much mm^e than with the 
live one ; for where will you find a stream so clear 
as the Latchkill, or the fish which inhabit it 
SO shy ? 

If with an artificial fly, on a stream like that, 
you can exceed the sport of the most celebrated 
angler with his live flies, little doubt remains 
that on common streams, the waters of which are 
far less transparent, your advantage over him 
would be greater ; why, then, should recourse be 
had to the live fly ? Not to mention the cruelty, 
the sport is much deteriorated by the live prin- 
ciple — it partakes of the nature of poaching; 
whereas in fishing with an artificial fly (espe- 
cially with one of your own making) you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are relying on 
your own resources, calling forth into action all 
the skill of the accomplished fly angler, not rely- 
ing on the work of others, made ready to your 
hand, purchased at the shops, or given to you. The 
graceful flow of your line, behind, before, and 
around you, with its appended fly made to reach 
its destination with fairy fall on the smooth or 
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rippled stream — all these contribute to give plea- 
sure to this fascinating amusement ; but on the 
contrary, you destroy at once all the satisfac- 
tion and delight associated with the graceful art 
of fly-fishing, hardening your heart to behold the 
agonizing flutter of the poor harmless insect, and 
become neither more nor less than a heartless 
common poacher. You not unoften mar your suc- 
cess in taking fish : should you catch them, you do 
not enjoy half the satisfaction in possessing them. 
Away then with the live fly, and leave him to en- 
joy his existence in the sunny ray. One day's exist- 
ence is frequently his utmost limit: let him enjoy 
his short-lived nature, and cut him not off in the 
meridian sunshine of his day ; open your drake 
basket and let him escape; and as he enjoys his 
liberty, ascending with majestic motion in the 
glorious sunlight, your relenting heart will expe- 
rience an inward joy as you view his heavenward 
flight far greater than having made him the vic- 
tim of your cruelty for securing your prey. 

With a few observations on the best method of 
casting your line, I shall hasten to conclude. 

Should you be fly-fishing on a windy day, you 
should be the more careful in noticing every 
direction I am about to give, or you will crack 
off many a fly, entangle your line in the trees and 
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bushes, or even on your own person, especially if 
the wind should happen to be in your face, or at 
right angles. 

In windy days do not be tempted to fish with 
too long a line ; because, should the wind chance 
to be in your favour, that is behind you or nearly 
so, in that case you will be liable to whip ofif your 
fly : besides, the fish will not be so likely to see 
you when there is a strong ripple on the water ; 
and as you may approach nearer to the bank, 
therefore you will not require so long a line. Be 
very careful, whether on quiet or stormy days, not 
to return your fly in the same wake when you are 
endeavouring to throw it ; I mean, not like the 
passage of the thong of a hunting whip when 
you crack it. If you should do so, you will ine- 
vitably break off your fly. I know the difficulty of 
avoiding this when you are fishing among bushes 
or trees on the right and left of you. As a general 
rule, throw in a curve, letting the fly swing round 
you in a sufficient area, so as to avoid anything 
like a snap : when it shall have performed this 
revolution, you may send it forward with all your 
might, without the chance of losing it. This 
regularity of throwing, you must not expect to 
accomplish on a windy day: so make up your 
mind to sacrifice a fly or twa on such occasions. 

F 
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Endeavour to make your line in falling touch 
the water first at about three yards above the fly 
where the gut ought to begin, that the fly may 
skip over the remaining distance, and gently fall 
on the surface of the water, as the natural fly 
would fall. Avoid drawing it aa much as you can, 
but let it sail down the stream as far as the length 
of the line will admit ; then draw it towards you, 
but not up the current; across the water if possi- 
ble, or diagonally if you cannot effect this ; for 
the natural fly never swims up the stream. Some 
good fishermen use three or four flies : I prefer to 
employ one fly, a good end fly, of the season — 
many a good fish having been lost by the bob or 
side-flies catching on a weed or a root, and fr^ 
quently on the landing net, thus preventing the 
play of the rod. The plan may be all very well . 
when fishing for small fry, such as bleak, which 
you can pull out at once without requiring the 
aid of a landing net. Still, in the height of sum- 
mer, when the weeds are prevalent, the plan is a 
bad one. You may catch, it is true, two or even 
three little fish at a time ; but still you may lose 
many a *^ whopper '* (as anglers style the heavier 
fish) by your superfluous flies coming in contact 
with roots' or weeds. Look well to the joinings 
of your gut, and do not trust to those, generally 
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made with waxed silk, which you buy at the shops. 
Cut out all those fastenings, and join the gut again 
with a fisherman's knot, made on the following 
principle : at the extremity of one of the lengths 
aflfect to tie a knot, but proceed no further than to 
make the little circle previously to tying it closely : 
in this small round hole insert the end of another 
length, and draw it a little way up the first length 
and tie it on the same ; then tie down the first 
knot where you left the little circle and draw the 
two knots together ; cut oflF the superfluous gut at 
the end of each knot and the joining is complete, 
much neater and vastly stronger than the wax 
and silk fastening plan. Besides, if you will fish 
with a bob-fly, you can insert him with his gut 
about four inches long and with a little knot at 
the end before you draw the two knots together, 
as above directed, in the space left between the 
knots, instead of the clumsy plan of putting the 
bob-fly on with a sliding noose. 

When you have a rise, strike with a sudden but 
gentle jerk, and never slacken your line afterwards 
till you shall have landed your fish. Keep him 
as near to the surface as you well can till you shall 
have tired him out ; otherwise he may get into 
the weeds, or by the sides of large stones, at the 
bottom ; and moreover, he will have less power to 

I 2 
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pull against you the nearer you keep him to the 
top of the water. 

As a farewell address to my readers I would 
impress on all the brotherhood of the angle ODce 
more the necessity of never losing sight of mercy in 
following the then harmless amusement of angling 
in order to a true and unmingled enjoyment of 
the pursuit. A fish, unless it be the eel, is 
soon and easily killed on being caught ; and then 
its pain and misery are at an end. The live bait, 
as I have endeavoured to show (from facts and 
experience), need never be used. The captured 
fish need suffer only a small and short infliction 
of pain, if killed immedutely on being taken. 

By a thorough knowledge and practice of the 
foregoing rules, how much will your recreation be 
enhanced ! With what satisfaction and pleasure 
will you enter on your fishing day! No self- 
accusing thoughts at night of wanton cruelty, 
shown to harmless fish, worms, and insects. The 
recollection of your mercy in avoiding, by every 
possible care, to inflict pain on your captured^ 
victims, will give a zest to yoxir anticipation of 
another day's fishing, with its general accompani 
ments of balmy air, refreshing breeze, to contem- 
plate the works of God, in Nature's lovely scenes. 
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beside the bubbling current or tranquil stream. 
And in those solitudes which anglers love to fre- 
quent, in the calm eventide, when sombre twilight 
begins to draw on ; after a delightful day's re- 
creation, the mind of the contemplative Christian 
will, in imagination, visit the mountain scenery 
of Galilee's blue dark waters, where the early 
training of Apostles began in calling forth enter- 
prise, patience, caution, and hardy endurance, 
and joining in mind the honoured guests of the 
blessed Eedeemer at their primitive and frugal 
and sweet repast of " broiled fish and honeycomb," 
and thus learn lessons of love and admiration 
towards the Master, and love towards mankind, 
with hopes inspired for all who love and serve 
Him to join the goodly company of merciful fisher- 
men, assembled at the table of His goodness, in 
His own blessed country. 
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